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Abstract 

The present study investigated the role of the Don Jones Assessment (Jones 1999) in 
fostering resiliency and problem-solving skills among adults. Adult participants (V= 30) were 
randomly assigned to two conditions: the Don Jones Assessment intervention (experimental) or 
the open-ended prompt (control group) “create a drawing about a problem you have 
experienced and how you solved it.”’ The Brief Resiliency Coping Scale (BRCS), a self-report 
measure of resiliency, was administered to both groups pre and post art-making. While it was 
anticipated that participants in both art-making conditions would experience a significant 
increase in resilience, it was hypothesized that those who completed the Don Jones Art 
Assessment would demonstrate a significantly greater improvement in their resilience as 
compared to those who engaged in an art prompt around conflict resolution. The results of this 
study showed that there was a statistically significant increase in BRCS scores for both the 
experimental and control groups; however, there was no significant difference between the 
two. This research may offer new information about artmaking and the development of skills. 


Suggestions for clinical implications and future research are further discussed. 
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Using the Don Jones Assessment to Strengthen Problem-solving and Resilience 

Each day, as human beings, we encounter hardships and adversity in ways that are both 
deeply personal and unique, yet innately shared or collectively experienced. Challenges are a 
significant part of the human experience that can seldom be avoided as they emerge throughout 
our lives, impacting our physical, emotional, psychological, interpersonal, spiritual, and cultural 
wellness. Resilience is a characteristic often called upon in the face of adversity. The topic of 
resilience is compelling among psychological research and the field of art therapy as it aims to 
deepen our understanding of resiliency and improve the efficacy of treatment for clients who 
seek out help in times of hardship. 

Art therapy is unique in the way it utilizes the creative process — a deeply integrative 
method that engages the mind, body, and spirit. Because art therapy bypasses the limitations of 
verbal articulation alone, it is considered advantageous as nonverbal and conscious materials 
can arise more readily throughout the therapeutic process (American Art Therapy Association, 
2024). Additionally, art therapy has been suggested to cultivate emotional resilience among 
clients while reducing/resolving conflicts and distress they may experience (American Art 
Therapy Association, 2024). 

Although some research has explored the roles of resiliency, creativity, and problem- 
solving in varying capacities, a dearth of research regarding the artistic process and its potential 
role in developing skills/strengths of resiliency among adults is still evident. Due to the 
expansive nature of the creative/artistic process, art therapy assessment tools often play an 
important role in research (Betts, 2006). Specifically, the Don Jones Assessment (1999) may 
promote resilience among adult participants. This assessment is uniquely designed to evoke, 
strengthen, and identify one's current coping skills while revealing insight into personal attitudes 


toward internal and external stressors (Alward, 2021). Additionally, theoretical findings support 
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the notion that the artistic process significantly impacts the development of resilience and 
problem-solving abilities. 
Resilience 

Human resilience is defined as a keen sense of problem-solving for continued existence 
when faced with stressful or adverse situations (Li et al., 2018). Resilience is not only the 
capacity to bounce back from or withstand hardship but also one's ability to repair and restore 
following hardship (Wolin & Wolin, 1993). It is a dynamic process of positive adaptation and 
change in the face of adversity (Li & Peng, 2022; Moore & Buchwald, 2017). Some researchers, 
such as Celinski and Gow (2013), suggested that resilience is linked to an individual’s 
personality. In other words, resilience was viewed as a unique expression of various personality 
structures rather than a learned or developed skill. On the other hand, Wolin and Wolin (1993) 
purported that resilience is a developable skill, and thus, by learning about resilience, one can 
become resilient. Through this lens, resiliency is a skill set that can be harnessed and 
strengthened regardless of the structure of one’s personality. Although these authors uphold this 
notion, they also acknowledge that different types of resiliencies exist and may cluster or trend 
by personality type. However, it is also believed that, although specific responses to adversity 
may not come naturally, all types of resiliency can be strengthened (Wolin & Wolin, 1993). 

Wolin and Wolin’s (1993) research on resilience found that those who experienced and 
survived adversity were endowed with specific strengths, which they categorized into seven 
strengths of resiliency: insight, independence, relationships, initiative, creativity, humor, and 
morality (p. 5). These seven strengths are considered to be the elements that help individuals 


bolster their resilient capabilities. The authors found that not only were individuals able to 
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survive hardships; they were also capable of thriving in the wake of adversity. Wolin and Wolin 


(1993) described the seven strengths of resiliency as follows: 


Insight is the habit of asking tough questions and giving honest answers. Independence 
[is]drawing boundaries between oneself and troubled parents; keeping emotional and 
physical distance while satisfying the demands of your conscience. Relationships 
[become] intimate and fulfilling ties to other people that balance a mature regard for 
one’s own needs with empathy and the capacity to give to someone else. Initiative 
[occurs while] taking charge of problems, a taste for stretching and testing oneself in 
demanding tasks. Creativity imposes order, beauty, and purpose on the chaos of troubling 
experiences and painful feelings. Humor [is a way of] finding the comic in the tragic. 
Morality is an informed conscience that extends your wish for a good personal life to all 
humankind. (p. 5-6) 
Overall, these seven strengths were suggested as precursors for one’s ability to develop problem- 
solving skills, which can be important in fostering and strengthening resiliency overall (Wolin & 
Wolin, 1993). 
Problem-Solving and Resilience 
Li et al. (2013) and Li et al. (2022) examined the protective role of resilience and its link 
to problem-solving among several other coping styles. Further, Li et al. (2013) noted a gap in 
research that not only links resilience and problem-solving but also limits understating of the 
potential positive effects coping and problem-solving have on individuals’ reactions or 
adaptation to stress. Additional findings by Li et al. (2022) suggest that when facing a conflict, 
increased positive outcomes arise when an increase in problem-solving occurs. Conversely, 


avoiding stressors and disengaging in problem-solving are associated with increased negative 
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and/or maladaptive outcomes. The authors also found individuals who respond to stressors by 
employing problem-solving skills reported more positive and adaptive outcomes than those who 
did not (Li et al., 2022). 

Wolin and Wolin’s (1993) initiative resiliency (taking charge of problems) may parallel 
the findings of Li et al. (2022). For example, an argument was made that identifying the potential 
mediators that hinder the development of resiliency (1.e., avoidance or maladaptive coping) is 
beneficial as it aims to narrow the gap in our understanding of human resilience (Li et al., 2022). 
By identifying the potential obstacles, mental health practitioners may be better equipped to 
address the potential moderating factors that challenge or hinder an individual’s ability to 
problem-solve effectively. The authors suggested their research findings echoed ideals found in 
counseling, which promotes client problem-solving while supporting resilience through positive 
interactions within the therapeutic process (p. 16). 

Using Art Therapy to Strengthen Resilience 

Creative thinking plays a significant role in effective problem-solving. Some researchers 
have examined how creative problem-solving requires a dynamic integration of multiple sources, 
such as motivation, cognition, and perceptual information (Wu & Koutstaal, 2020). Prescott et al. 
(2008) noted that the artistic process and creativity address adversity in unique and powerful 
ways, as art-making can stimulate feelings of pleasure and increase positive emotions. 

Kumar et al. (2022) recognized a trend in research examining the role of emotions and 
creative problem-solving. While most studies were found to focus on the components that make 
up the artistic process, gaps in literature propelled these researchers to design a study that 
focused on the similarities and differences between creative and non-creative acts. Their goal 


was to create a more holistic viewpoint on creative problem-solving — one that was aimed at 
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understanding different approaches to the creative process and creative development. Kumar et 
al. (2022) employed facial recognition technology to assess participants' emotions while 
engaging in creative tasks. They discovered that positive emotions (i.e., happiness and pride) 
were present in participants who engaged in creative problem-solving tasks, including a drawing 
task, a writing task, and a structure-making task, which were all designed to provide 
opportunities for a range of creative engagement for the participants (p. 5). Conversely, negative 
emotions (i.e., frustration and fear) occurred during a stage at which participants experienced a 
creative “block” or obstacle during their creative process (p.17). This literature, although limited 
due to its small sample size and lack of ecological validity, still suggests the potential of the field 
of art therapy to use creativity in the therapeutic process to promote resiliency through the 
development and/or strengthening of an individual’s problem-solving capabilities. 

An accepted construct in the field of art therapy is that the creative process involved in 
artistic self-expression helps people resolve conflicts and problems, develop interpersonal skills, 
manage healthy responses to stress, increase awareness, and achieve insight (American Art 
Therapy Association, 2024). Supporting this notion, there have been a few studies examining the 
relationship between art-making and resilience. A longitudinal study conducted by Prescott et al. 
(2008) examined the transformative role of the artistic process in strengthening resilience among 
homeless youth — a population in which stressors and adversity are often pervasive. A 
community art center provided art materials, art-making experientials, and creative therapeutic 
support for the participants. The seven resiliency strengths developed by Wolin and Wolin 
(1993) were employed over a five-year period. Both quantitative and qualitative data were 


collected, and findings supported one major conclusion: individuals who frequently attended the 
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community art center scored higher in overall life achievements than those who attended less 
frequently. 

These achievements included finding secure housing, ending substance use, returning to 
school, finding employment, and developing pro-social skills, in addition to any/all signs of 
taking the initiative to achieve these goals. Prescott et al. (2008) concluded that the higher the 
attendance rate of individuals, the more life achievements they were able to report. Additionally, 
it was suggested that individuals with fewer than 50 attendances reported much lower scores in 
life achievements (p. 159). Overall, regular attendance at the art center showed significantly 
higher resiliency skills among participants. The results of this study showed that art had the 
potential to foster and improve the necessary skills for resilience and future success among some 
of the most vulnerable groups (Prescott et al., 2008). The implications of these findings are 
pertinent in relation to art making as an effective tool for developing skills that strengthen 
resilience. 

The Don Jones Assessment 

The Don Jones Assessment (DJA) has been used by art therapists since its introduction 
into the field during his panel presentation at the 1999 American Art Therapy Association 
Conference in 1999 (Jones, 1999). The DJA offers a creative way for practitioners to engage 
with their clients as it can not only be used for assessment purposes but also as a powerful 
intervention during active art therapy treatment (Alward, 2021). The creative process of the DJA 
is designed to evoke, support, strengthen, and identify an individual’s current coping skills 
(Jones, 1999). It is unique in the way it employs storytelling and narrative to identify one's 


coping skills and strengths (Alward, 2021). 
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The guided imagery of the DJA employs a script that invites four distinct drawing 
prompts focused on 1) one's outer physical world, 2) interpersonal relationships, 3) one's inner 
world, and 4) one's trust and sense of power. These areas of focus can help practitioners better 
understand the individual’s functionality and their current view of the world as portrayed 
sequentially through four separate drawings that promote reactions to perceived stressful 
situations (Jones, 1999). Personal symbolism, imagery, and themes that may arise from each 
image are powerful and valuable for therapeutic work that is developed between the client and 
therapist (Rappaport, 2014). The use of metaphor is significant when using the DJA due to the 
unconscious associations and patterns that can arise. For example, when discussing each image, 
conscious connections can be made related to personal metaphor, which may enhance the 
individual’s self-understanding — this is how one can further assess if a change is needed for a 
healthier life (Jones, 1999). The imagery also provides clients opportunities to identify and 
celebrate their existing resiliencies, acknowledge the areas for growth, and use their new 
awareness to strengthen their approach to adversity (Alward, 2021). 

The DJA seems an optimal intervention in the discovery and development of problem- 
solving and resiliency as it positions the client in a perceived stressful scenario (a guided 
imagery adventure) during which time they are asked to problem-solve (creating gestalt response 
art) through creative actions. Each drawing has the potential to be reflective and potentially 
resolve environmental, interpersonal, and intrapersonal conflicts. 

Parallels between the DJA and Seven Resiliency Strengths 

In many ways, the Don Jones Assessment upholds beliefs that may parallel the ideals put 

forth by Wolin and Wolin’s (1993) seven resiliency strengths. Because the DJA was designed to 


trigger a response towards the preconscious situation of a stressor within the four drawings, 
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coincidentally, each of the seven strengths (insight, initiative, independence, relationships, 
creativity, humor, and morality) can be integrated or called upon to address each stressor. 
Overall, the resiliency strength of creativity is encouraged as a way to develop meaning and 
purpose in the chaos of troubling experiences. 

More specifically, drawing one of the DJA requires the individual to address an obstacle 
or threat, which may be argued to parallel the initiative resiliency strength which is described as 
taking charge of problems, stretching, and testing oneself in demanding tasks. The focus on 
interpersonal relationships in the second drawing addresses almost exactly the relationships 
strength developed by Wolin and Wolin (1993) described as ties to other people, balance and 
mature regard for one's own needs, and one’s capacity to give to someone else. Of important 
note in drawing two is how the individual completing the drawings perceives of the ‘goat’ that is 
met during the guided journey. How one indicates this interaction can, at times, suggest humor 
as a way of finding comedy among hardships. Drawing three addresses the internal world and 
asks the individual to metaphorically address the ‘monsters within,’ suggesting a parallel with 
independence described as creating boundaries and keeping emotional and physical distance 
while satisfying the demands of one’s conscience. Wolin and Wolin’s resilient strength of insight 
is also suggested in drawing three, as the habit of asking tough questions and giving honest 
answers calls attention inward and brings focus to the internal climate inside oneself. 

Lastly, drawing four asks the individual “in what or to whom they place their personal 
power” or, what greater influence or internal power is present. Morality is described by Wolin 
and Wolin (1993) as the informed conscience, spirituality, or belief that extends one's wish for a 
good personal life to all humankind. Implications for these suggested parallels between the DJA 


and Wolin and Wolin’s seven resiliency strengths are important to examine further. 
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Summary 

Although previous research has explored the roles of resiliency, creativity, and problem- 
solving in varying capacities (Li et al., 2013; Wolin & Wolin, 1993; Wu & Koutstaal, 2020), 
recent studies are only beginning to examine how the artistic process and creative problem- 
solving may be linked to resilience (Kumar, 2022; Li et al., 2022; Prescott, 2008; Rappaport, 
2014). After an examination of the existing literature, it is apparent that there is a dearth of 
research regarding the artistic process and its potential role in developing or identifying 
resiliency among adults. Art therapy, as a stand-alone treatment, has been shown to cultivate 
emotional resilience among individuals and aid in reducing and resolving conflicts/distress in the 
face of adversity through the use of creative avenues (American Art Therapy Association, 2024). 

The Don Jones Assessment (1999) is a unique and helpful tool designed to evoke, 
identify, and possibly strengthen one's current ways of coping while revealing insight into 
personal attitudes toward internal and external stressors, making it a great tool for research. The 
present study aims to deepen our understanding of resiliency through the lens of creative 
problem-solving and how this may benefit individuals during times of hardship. While it is 
anticipated that participants in both art-making conditions will experience a significant increase 
in resilience, it is hypothesized that those who complete the Don Jones Art Assessment will 
demonstrate a significantly greater improvement in their resilience as compared to those who 
engage in an art prompt around conflict resolution. 

Method 

Participants 

Study participants were recruited via social media postings, flyers (Appendix A), targeted 


emails, and word-of-mouth with an anticipated snowball effect. The population for this study 
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included a convenience sample of adults residing in the New England area who are at least 18 
years of age. The sample consisted of thirty participants (66.6% Female; 33.3% Male) ranging 
from 18 to 84 years of age. The average age of participants was approximately 44 years old 
(43.96). The sample consisted of 90% White/Caucasian (Non-Latinx/Non-Hispanic), 6.67% 
Asian American, and 3.33% East Asian. Of this sample, 43.3% had acquired a bachelor's degree, 
36.6% held a high school diploma, 13.3% obtained a master’s degree, and 6.6% had acquired an 
associate’s degree. Additionally, the art education history was recorded and showed 50% of the 
participants reported completing elective art classes in grades nine through twelve, 40% reported 
curriculum art education in grades kindergarten through eighth grade, 6.6% reported “trades 
school” art education, and 3.3% acquired a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 
Measures 

The Brief Resiliency Coping Scale (BRCS), developed by Sinclaire and Wallstone 
(2004), is a 4-item measure designed to capture behaviors related to coping with stressors. Each 
of the four items focuses on effective coping strategies in the face of adversity. These items are 
scored on a Likert-type scale from 1-5 UJ = the item does not describe you at all; 5 = the item 
describes you very well) (see Appendix C for a complete list). Total scores can range from 4-25, 
with higher scores indicating better resilience and coping. The BRCS is evident to have 
acceptable reliability, as proven by a Cronbach’s alpha of 0.69. Moreover, the BRCS has shown 
significant and moderate positive relationships with other valid and reliable scales, such as the 
reappraisal subscale of the Perceived Health Competency Scale (r = 0.0, p < 0.001) and the 
positive affect subscale of the Positive and Negative Affect Schedule Scale (r = 0.50, p < 0.001; 


Sinclaire & Wallstone, 2004). 
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Materials 


All participants, regardless of condition, was given one 14-inch by 17-inch (35.5- 
centimeter by 43-centimeter) sheet of white Strathmore drawing paper, one pack of 10 Crayola 
T™ thin and 10 Crayola ™ thick markers (colors: red, orange, yellow, blue, green, flamingo pink, 
violet, brown, dolphin gray, and black), one pack of eight Crayola ™ multicultural markers 
(colors: bronze, terra cotta, mahogany, tawny, beige, golden beige, and tan), one #2 pencil, one 
handheld pencil sharpener, and one Pearl pink eraser. 

Procedure 

Participants were randomly assigned to one of two conditions — experimental or control, 
which were determined using a coin toss. The first participant group was randomized to the 
experimental condition, with subsequent participant groups placed in alternating conditions 
thereafter. Participants met in groups of two to five in a private setting either at their homes, 
personal workspace, or public library in a private meeting area. Upon arrival, each participant 
was given two copies of the informed consent (Appendix B) and an image release form 
(Appendix C). Participants signed one copy of each form and returned it to the researcher, 
retaining the other copy. The signed documents were coded and stored in a folder separately 
from the other study materials, which aided in data collection and for purposes of confidentiality. 
All participants were then provided with a copy of the demographic questionnaire (Appendix D) 
and were asked to complete the Brief Resiliency Coping Scale (BRCS) (Appendix E) as a pre- 
measure. All forms were collected and stored within the participant’s corresponding coded 
packet before materials for the art intervention were administered. 

Both groups engaged in different art interventions and writing tasks; however, the 
materials remained the same for each group. The experimental group was tasked with completing 


the Don Jones Assessment (Group 1), with the researcher conducting the guided imagery 
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(Appendix G); as well as a concluding writing process (Appendix H). The control group was 
asked to create a single image that depicts a problem and how that problem was addressed 
(Group 2), along with a concluding writing process (Appendix J). All participants in both groups 
were handed the paper so as not to suggest a vertical or horizontal orientation by the 
administrator. 
Group 1: Experimental 

Participants were instructed to fold the drawing sheet into four sections in any way they 
chose. The researcher then guided participants through a brief breathing exercise to allow for 
quiet reflection and grounding (see Appendix F). Once a sense of calmness was established, the 
researcher administered the DJA by reading the first two paragraphs of the script (Appendix G), 
making sure not to use voice inflection, additional emotional input, or expansion of the text in 
any way. If questions arose, the researcher re-read any section that was unclear. Participants 
were allowed 10 minutes for each of the four drawings. If all participants completed their 
drawing under the 10-minute time limit, the researcher then proceeded to the instructions for the 
next drawing. Once all participants completed the first drawing, the researcher then read the third 
paragraph of Appendix G and allowed up to 10 minutes for the second drawing. Following this, 
the researcher read paragraph four, allowing 10 mins for the third drawing. Proceeding this, the 
researcher then read the final paragraph of Appendix G and allowed up to 10 minutes for 
participants to complete their fourth and final drawing. Although 10 minutes were allowed per 
drawing, most participants completed each of the four drawings in about seven minutes. 

Once all four drawings were completed, each participant was handed a form outlining the 


purpose of each drawing and follow-up questions (Appendix H). The researcher then read aloud 
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the script for written responses (Appendix I) and directed participants to fill out their answers in 
Appendix H. 
Group 2: Control 

Participants were instructed verbally by the researcher to “Create a drawing that depicts 
a problem you've experienced and how this problem was addressed.” Tf questions arose, the 
researcher repeated the instructions and added, “Just do your best; there is no wrong way to do 
it; this is more so about the process than it is the product.” Participants were allotted 20-30 
minutes to complete their single drawings; however, most participants took about 10 minutes to 
complete their drawings. After completing their drawing, participants were handed a form 
(Appendix J) and were instructed to write a response to two follow-up questions about their 
drawing and art process. 
Groups 1 and 2 

Following the completion of Appendix H (Group 1) and Appendix J (Group 2), the 
researcher then collected all drawings, written responses, and art materials. All artwork and 
written responses were labeled with the participants’ corresponding number codes. Participants in 
both conditions were then asked to complete the Brief Resiliency Coping Scale (Appendix E) as 
a post-measure. Following this, a debriefing statement (Appendix K) was handed out to all 
participants, where they also had the opportunity to ask any questions regarding the study. 

After dismissing all participants, photographs were taken of the artwork from individuals 
who had signed the image release form with all original artwork being retained by the researcher. 
All physical drawings were stored in their corresponding folders and placed in a sealed portfolio 


for transportation. All digital photos of the artwork were stored on a secure flash drive and 
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deleted from the original camera. In addition, all materials, including the flash drive, participants' 
artwork, and participant forms, were stored in a locked cabinet at the researcher’s home. 
Results 

A paired-samples t-test was conducted to compare the change in resiliency from pre to 
post intervention for both the Don Jones Assessment intervention group and the control group. A 
significant increase was found for pre (M= 14.73, SD =2.28 ) and post (M=16.67, SD = 2.41) 
scores on the BRCS for the experimental group t(14) = 3.48, p < .01, Cohen's d = .898. In 
addition, a significant increase was found for pre (M=13.33, SD = 3.18) and post (M=14.27, SD 
=2.94) scores on the BRCS for the control group t(14) = 2.82, p < .01, Cohen’s d= .729. An 
independent t-test was conducted to see if there was a difference in change in the BRCS between 
groups. No significance was found between the experimental group (M=1.93, SD = 2.15) and the 
control group (M=.93, SD = 1.28), (28) = 1.55, Cohen's d = .565. 

Given the moderate effect size, a post hoc power analysis was conducted using G*Power 
version 3.1.9.7 (Faul et al., 2007) for sample size estimation as a follow-up analysis based on the 
nonsignificant findings. With a significance criterion of a = .05 and power = .80, the minimum 
sample size needed for an effect size of .565 is N = 88. Thus, the obtained sample size of N = 30 
is likely not adequate to test the difference in increase in the BRCS between the experimental 
and control groups. 

Discussion 

This study examined resiliency using an art intervention meant to reflect creative 
problem-solving. While it was anticipated that participants in both art-making conditions would 
experience a significant increase in resilience, it was hypothesized that those who completed the 


Don Jones Assessment (DJA) would demonstrate a significantly greater improvement in their 
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resilience as compared to those who engaged in an art prompt around conflict resolution. This 
study’s mix of both quantitative measures and qualitative findings via participant artworks and 
written responses has allowed for a unique view of the participants’ problem-solving and artistic 
processes while also providing a statistical context for its results. 

Participants in the experimental condition (the DJA intervention) reported an increase in 
BRCS scores pre to post intervention, and similarly those in the control condition reported an 
increase in BRCS scores pre to post intervention. While the hypothesis was not supported in that 
the DJA intervention condition did not demonstrate a statistically significant increase in 
comparison to the control condition, the sample size was small, impacting statistical power. 

Participants in both conditions reported the intended effect of a strengthened sense of 
one's resilience following their art activity. These findings are consistent with the findings of 
Prescott et al. (2008) in that art has the potential to foster and improve the necessary skills for 
resilience and future success among some of the most vulnerable groups. Although this study did 
not include vulnerable populations, the findings support art-making as an effective tool for 
developing skills that may strengthen resilience. 

An informal review of the artwork suggests that both groups utilized imagery as a way to 
facilitate self-expression while considering conflict. One important comparison is that the DJA 
group (Figure 1) included a higher prominence of color and significant use of space in each of 
their four drawings than the control group did. This is significant because those who completed 
the DJA were given a time limit for each of the four drawings, whereas participants in the control 
were given no time limit. The richer incorporation of color and detail may have been due in part 
to the design of the Don Jones Assessment which provides an immersive experience into the 


imagination through a descriptive guided imagery adventure. Alternatively, the control group 
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(Figure 2) task was open-ended, which may have limited the problem and solution chosen by this 
group’s participants, also limiting the use of more creative applications of color. As such, 
peripheral and environmental details may have been omitted for the sake of describing the 
problem and solution rather than telling a story about it. Additionally, this may be the reason that 
the groups differ so much in overall integration. For example, the individual components of the 
DJA drawings appear to relate to one another through their use of more realistic representations. 
Images from the control group more often seem to appear to be floating in an undefined space, 
lack detail or realistic expressions, and more often include text and themes of interpersonal 
and/or internal emotional conflict. These differences may be attributed to the design of the 
intervention as well. 

Although both interventions required participants to examine their problem-solving skills, 
the DJA provided a foundation for the use of imagination and a holistic, visceral experience that 
called upon one’s expressive creativity. Opposingly, the control intervention lacked any 
guidance or parameters on how to approach the drawing task, potentially leading to a more 
cerebral process overall. The use of metaphors is important when examining the artworks in both 
groups; however, the DJA provides the added benefit of examining unconscious associations and 
patterns that can arise between drawings. Although unconscious material can arise in all forms of 
art, the DJA is keenly designed to evoke and address aspects of the self. This, in tandem with the 
writing portion of the intervention, also may have provided participants with opportunities to 
identify and celebrate their existing resiliencies, acknowledge the areas for growth, and use their 
new awareness to strengthen their approach to adversity (Alward, 2021). 

Among the participants in the experimental group, two individuals recorded a five-point 


increase in BRCS scores following the completion of the DJA intervention which were the 
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highest increase in BRCS scores among all participants in both experimental and control groups. 
An informal review of the artwork uncovered themes among these two participant drawings, 
including depictions of resourcefulness, distraction, companionship, kindness, and safety. When 
reviewing the participant’s written responses, some commonalities among their insights 
paralleled the metaphors in the imagery, such as “preparing for the unexpected, having faith, and 
moving forward but sidestepping the risks.” In relation to resilience and problem-solving, these 
findings may echo the findings of Li et al. (2022) in that, by identifying the potential obstacles, 
individuals may be better equipped to address the potential moderating factors that challenge or 
hinder one’s ability to problem-solve effectively. Furthermore, these authors suggested their 
research findings echoed ideals found in counseling, which promotes client problem-solving 
while supporting resilience through positive interactions within the therapeutic process (p. 16). 
The artwork from both of these participants, in addition to their written responses, seems 
to reflect a sense of self-awareness and self-understanding, both which are important aspect of 
the DJA and toward developing resiliency skills. The conscious connections can be made related 
to personal metaphor, which may enhance the individual’s self-understanding — this is how one 
can further assess if a change is needed for a healthier life (Jones, 1999). More specifically, as 
shown in Figure 3, one participant utilized a unique rotation of the drawing paper and story 
sequence, which may have been evidence of uncertainty or discomfort. The drawings themselves 
also portray a progression from no visible figure (first drawing) to a small, undefined stick figure 
(drawing two) to a full, realistic figure in the final image. This progression may suggest a 
creative depiction of a strengthening sense of self as each image was created. Although the 
participant did not specifically write about this insight, from examining the pre and post BRCS 


scales, the question that received the highest increase of 2 to 4 points was question 1.) “Z look for 
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creative ways to alter difficult situations.” Through this measure, one may infer that the DJA 
process helped bolster or strengthen the participant's self-understanding of his creative and/or 
artistic problem-solving capabilities. Wolin and Wolin (1993) suggested the resiliency strength 
of creativity as imposing order, beauty, and purpose on the chaos of troubling experiences. This 
particular participant seemed able to utilize the creative process to bring about order, beauty, 
and/or purpose to the stressors within the guided imagery adventure. 

Another important connection to the work of Wolin and Wolin (1993) as it relates to the 
DJA is the second participant’s imagery. Similarly, a five-point score increase is noted, and 
along with the employment of creativity was the addition of humor and humility that also seemed 
to be present in the art (see Figure 4) and writing reflection of this participant. The writing 
included: 

“Similar themes of moving forward in some way but having to sidestep to avoid danger 

first. Themes of distracting the threat with something that is more enticing than myself. 

Also themes of lightness and levity as I rope-swung across the river and had a cute little 

mouse to play with in the cave. Other theme: befriending the animals but not the 

monsters.” 
This written reflection seems to employ elements of humor and humility illustrated in a sense of 
levity through the use of text bubbles and facial expressions on the drawn figures. Although the 
participant utilized stick figures which tend to lack finer details, there is an attempt to portray a 
sense of emotion and candor. For example, in picture three, the individual is drawn behind a tree, 
watching from afar as the monsters go towards the clearly labeled “Monster Trap” and “FOOD” 
at the bottom left corner of the page. The facial expression detailed on the figure appears to be 


self-satisfied and pleased with oneself as her plan unfolds before her. 
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Wolin and Wolin (1993) describe humor as finding the comic in the tragic. This theme is 
also evident in the fourth drawing as the participant chose to be accompanied by a “cute little 
mouse” among the potentially endless and more ominous possible responses to this prompt. 
Furthermore, morality, defined by Wolin and Wolin (1993) as an informed conscience that 
extends your wish for a good personal life to all humankind, is additionally emboldened by the 
participant’s choice to befriend the frightened mouse. Examination of the pre and post BRCS 
scores show the largest increase (2 points) in score was on question 2.) “Regardless of what 
happens to me, I believe I can control my reaction to it.” It appears this mindset may be reflected 
in the written process such that in the face of adversity, this participant met the challenges with 
levity, lightness, and humility. In turn, this may have strengthened a sense of personal resilience 
and effective problem-solving capabilities. 

Finaly, both participants seemed to utilize anxious and perseverative mark-making in each of 
their first three drawings but then included more color and the strongest composition in their 
final drawing. This might suggest a sense of trust in oneself and/or having security or safety 
regardless of the unexpected stressors that arise throughout life. It is also important to note that 
the guided imagery of the fourth image suggests a feeling of not being alone, which may have 
provided both participants with a sense of safety and security related to religious, ancestral, or 
other group membership. 

Although this study supports that the DJA has the potential to increase self-resiliency, 
one participant did not experience the proposed benefits of the intervention. This participant was 
the only individual (among both groups) to report a decreased BRCS score by 3 points. Figure 5 
depicts a stunted sense of self where the participant repeatedly draws the self figure as small as 


possible. Along with figures almost too difficult to locate within the expansive environments in 
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each of the four drawings, the participant wrote: “J pressed myself tight into the wall as tight as I 
could, making myself as small as I could.” These avoidant indicators also suggest a low self- 
image that may also show a lack of confidence in the face of adversity. Furthermore, the 
representation of self as “Bozo the Clown” in the final image may also reflect low self-concept 
and an inability to approach problem-solving without self-degradation, potentially negatively 
impacting factors of resilience. The participant wrote: “7 do see a pattern — I practiced 
avoidance and/or most comfortable way around or about [it]. I tend to do that in real life too. 
Always trying to avoid the uncomfortable situations.” Li et al. (2018) suggested that when facing 
a conflict, increased positive outcomes arise when an increase in problem-solving occurs. 
Conversely, these authors purport that avoiding stressors and disengaging in problem-solving are 
associated with increased negative and/or maladaptive outcomes, therefore hindering the 
individual potential for resiliency and personal growth. 

A major part of the DJA process is being honest with oneself and gaining self-awareness 
of where one is in this current moment. The creative process of the DJA is designed to evoke, 
support, strengthen, and identify an individual’s current coping skills (Jones, 1999). In the 
context of real-life practice, it is most common for clients to seek therapeutic support in hopes of 
setting goals, developing adaptive coping strategies, strengthening their sense of self, and 
gaining the confidence needed to go through the hardships of life. It is in these areas of focus that 
can help practitioners better understand the client’s functionality and current view of the world as 
portrayed sequentially through four separate drawings that invite reactions to perceived stressful 
situations (Jones, 1999), 

One significant limitation of this study is the small sample size. It is evident from the post 


hoc power analysis that a higher number of participants could have provided more statistically 
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significant differences between groups. Although resilience is the core interest of this study, 
problem-solving should also be examined. It is also suggested that the resilience measure was 
not truly measuring what it was designed to in the context of this study. Further, only using four 
questions (20 points total) from the BRCS may not have provided enough variables to compare 
scores within each group. Future research might include a larger sample size and utilization of a 
secondary measurement focused on problem-solving in addition to resilience. 

The DJA was developed to identify current coping skills and help shape an individual’s 
therapeutic goals while providing the art therapist with an opportunity to identify existing 
resiliencies, acknowledge areas for growth, and strengthen the client’s approach to adversity 
(Alward, 2021). After an examination of the existing literature, it is apparent that there is a 
dearth of research regarding the artistic process and its potential role in developing or identifying 
resiliency among adults, especially through the use of the Don Jones Assessment. The findings 
of the present study indicate that although participants in both art-making conditions experienced 
a significant increase in resilience, the DJA evoked personal insight (whether positive or 
negative), strengthened creative problem-solving, increased self-awareness, and cultivated 


resilience among the study’s participants. 
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Figure 2 


Control Group 
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Figure 3 


58-year-old Male 
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Figure 4 


33-year-old Female 
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Figure 5 


58-year-old Female 
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Appendix A 
Recruitment Flyer 


Participate in an art experiential to 
discover more! 


Sign up for this study: 


Age 18+ 
V Approximately 1 hour 


Vv Short, self-report questionnaires 
V Small in-person groups 


This study is IRB Approved VY Private setting 


ie 


Contact: Cassidy DePaolo 
(203)-598-4767 
crdepaolo@albertus.edu 

for more details and to sign up!! 


Albertus Magnus College 
Masters of Arts in Art Therapy 
and Counseling Program 
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Appendix B 
Informed Consent 


This study is being conducted as part of the requirements for the completion of the Master of 
Arts in Art Therapy and Counseling degree at Albertus Magnus College. The purpose of this 
study is to understand how art making may support coping skills. 


During this study you will be asked to complete a demographic form, questionnaires, an art 
activity, and a writing prompt. Following the art making and writing prompts, there will be a 
brief discussion about the process. Participation in this study is confidential and is expected to 
take approximately 60 minutes. Any discussion and art work will remain private and confidential 
without the use of your name. Please note that art abilities are not a factor in this investigation 
and will not be considered. 


This is a completely voluntary study and if, for any reason, you would no longer like to 
participate, you are able to withdraw at any time without penalty. Any anticipated risks in this 
experiment are minor, but may include some discomfort during the drawing activity and writing 
prompt as well as answering questionnaires. Conversely, benefits of participating in this study 
may include enjoying an art making activity along with learning something new about yourself 
that may result in positive self awareness. 


This study has been approved by the Institutional Review Board (IRB) at Albertus Magnus 
College. If you have any further questions or concerns about this research, you can contact the 
researcher at crdepaolo@albertus.edu. Please inform the researcher if you have any allergies to 
art materials such as markers, pencils, or erasers. 


If you have any questions or concerns about this study, you may contact: 
The Investigator: Cassidy DePaolo crdepaolo@albertus.edu 
Thesis Advisor: Rebecca Arnold, Ph.D. rarnold@albertus.edu 
Or: 
Internal Review Board Chair: IRB@albertus.edu 
By signing this form, I attest that I am at least 18 years of age. I have read and understand the 


study described above and give my full consent to participate in this study. I understand that all 
data is confidential and that I am free to withdraw from this study at any point. 


Name (Please Print): Date: 


Signature: 


I have received a copy of this form to keep for myself. 
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Appendix C 


Image Release 


You are being asked to allow the investigator to photograph your artwork to be used for 
educational purposes including for this research study. 


Please note that the artwork that you create during this study will remain confidential. 


Photographs of the artwork will only be taken with your consent and will not contain any 
identifying information. 


Please check off your preference below for sharing photographs of your artwork: 
0 J agree to have my artwork photographed. 
l agree that photographed images of my artwork can be shared for: 
0 educational purposes 
© professional publications 
O presentations at professional conferences 
O training purposes 


OT DO NOT agree to share images of my artwork beyond the research study for 
professional purposes. 


I hereby give consent as noted above for the use of my original artwork. 


Name (Please Print): Date: 


Signature: 


I have received a copy of this form to keep for myself. 


Please note that once images have been disseminated publicly, they may be difficult or 
impossible to obtain should you change your mind. 
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Appendix D 
Demographic Form 


1.) What is your age: 


2.) What best describes how you identify your gender: 
__ Male 

__ Female 

__ Non-Binary/Third gender 

___Not Listed (please specify) 

__ Prefer not to answer 


3.) Which best describes your race: Check all that apply: 
__ Asian 

__ Black/African American 

__ Hispanic 

__ Native American 

__ Pacific Islander 

__ White/Caucasian 

__ Not Listed (please specify) 

__ Prefer not to answer 


4.) Which best describes your ethnicity: 
__ Hispanic/Latinx 
__ Not Hispanic/Latinx 


5.) What is your current level of education? 
____ High School 

____ Associates Degree 

____ Bachelor’s Degree 

____ Master’s Degree 

____ Doctorate 

___ Prefer not to answer 


6.) What is your experience with art 
____ Curriculum art education K-8 
____ Chosen Elective 9-12 grade 
____ Associate Degree in Fine Arts 
____ Bachelors Degree in Fine Arts 
____ Masters Degree in Fine Arts 
___ Not listed 


37 
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Appendix E 
Brief Resilience Coping Scale 


Instructions: Consider how well the following statements describe your behavior and actions. 
https://emdrfoundation.org/toolkit/bres.pdf 
1. I look for creative ways to alter difficult situations. 1 2 3 4 
2. Regardless of what happens to me, I believe I can control my reaction to it. 
1 2 3 4 
3. I believe I can grow in positive ways by dealing with difficult situations. 
1 2 3 4 
4. lactively look for ways to replace the losses I encounter in life. 


1 2 & 4 
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Appendix F 
Breathing Exercise Script (for both experimental and control groups) 
Let's begin by simply feeling your body, bringing yourself into your body and into the room. If 
you'd like to, you can close your eyes or you can focus on the spot on the floor in front of you. 
And just notice those places in contact where our body touches the chair or the floor. I invite 
you, if it’s comfortable for you, to take three full, deep breaths. 


** Allow time for participants to breathe at their own pace** 


Introduction Statement (for experimental group only) 


J 


“We will now be starting our guided imagery adventure. ’ 


Introduction Statement (for control group only) 


“We will now begin the drawing portion of this experiential.” 
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Appendix G 
The Guided Imagery of the Don Jones Assessment 


Imagine yourself at home, or wherever your stuff is, and you are preparing to go on a journey — a 
backpacking trip. You are putting into your backpack everything that you will need for the journey...At 
any point during the journey you can take and use things you have put into your backpack. You are 
physically capable to take this trip...it is a fall day. The sun is out and there is a slight breeze. It is an 
excellent day to take this journey...to just get away. 


You get into your car and head out into the country... You stop at a field. You park and lock the car. You 
put your backpack on and start heading across the field... You feel the sun on your face and feel the 
breeze. You smell and see the many things in nature around you... You cross the field and enter a woods. 
There you find a path. It seems that the path was there just for you. It is a very clear path... You hear the 
sounds of nature as you are walking on your path. The sun glitters through the trees and hits your face. 
You hear the sound of water...As you continue down your path the water sound becomes louder and 
louder. You soon come upon a fast flowing deep river. Now, the path that you want to continue on 
continues on the other side of the river...What do you do?...This is your first picture. 


Lets continue with the journey... You find yourself on the path again...As you are walking you are finding 
that the path begins to change. You are finding that you have to climb over stones, but the path is still 
there... You soon realize that you are in the foothills of a mountain. And as you continue on the path you 
go higher and higher into the mountain... You soon are able to look back from where you came...As you 
continue on the path the path becomes more narrow. But you are still able to safely go on the path. It is 
still clear enough...To the right of you is a drop off and to the left a cliff going up... You continue on...As 
you look up the path you see something coming toward you...As you get closer you see that it is a goat. 
Now the goat wants to come down the path and you want to go up the path. What do you do?... This is 
your second picture. 

Let us continue the journey. You find yourself on the path again. You continue going up into the 
mountain...It is getting late in the day. It is really too late to go back down the mountain...It begins to 
rain... You realize that you need a safe and comfortable place for the night. You seek such a place as you 
continue on your path... You come to a clearing and in the distance you see what you think looks like a 
cave. You tell yourself, yes, that would be a safe and comfortable place...out of the rain. As you near the 
cave you discover that there are two monsters outside the cave...you want to get into the cave...what do 
you do?...This is your third picture. 

For your fourth picture you find yourself in a cave. You do find that it is safe and comfortable...you may 
even have started a fire and you are sitting looking out at the rain coming down and you do feel safe 
inside this cave...All of a sudden a sensation or feeling comes over you. It is the sensation or feeling of 


, 


“Tam not alone.”’...And this is your fourth picture. 
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Appendix H 


This exercise was designed to trigger a reaction response. In each drawing you were provided 
with a subconscious situation of a stressor. Please share your reflections in the spaces below: 


Drawing 1: “The River” Drawing 2: “The Goat” 


How we attend to/address an obstacle, stressor, or Our interpersonal relationships (or being in a 
threatening environment. What did you do? place of risk). What did you do? 


Drawing 3: “The Monsters” Drawing 4: “The Cave” 


How we attend to/address the “monsters within” | In whom or what you place your personal power 
(having blocks in the way to a safe and (what is influencing you; focusing on 
comfortable place). What did you do? psychological energy). What did you do? 


Metaphorically, do any of your images or written reflections show a similar reaction or general 


pattern in your real life? Be as specific as you like. 


: 
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Appendix I 
Script for follow-up questions (DJA - Group 1): 


“This exercise was designed to trigger a reaction response in each drawing. You were provided with a 
subconscious situation of a stressor in each of the four drawings. We are now going to go over each of 


these four drawings and what they were designed to elicit or address. 


Picture 1 “The River” — attending to or addressing an obstacle (or threatening environment). Some 
examples that other people have done include walking over stones to get across; finding a fallen tree and 
using it as a bridge to cross over; jumping right in and swimming across; sitting down and waiting for 
someone to come; or turning around and going back to the car. When you view your drawing, “what did 


you do?” (give time for responses about 2-3 minutes). 


“Picture 2 “The Goat” — interpersonal relationships (or being in a place of risk). Some examples that 
other people have done include feeding and interacting with the goat; throwing food over the edge so the 
goat will jump after it; scaring the goat by yelling or something else; turning around and going back 


down the mountain. When you view your drawing, “what did you do?” (give time for responses). 


Picture 3 “The Monsters” — tending to or addressing the monsters within (having blocks in the way to a 
safe and comfortable place). Some examples that other people have done include making friends with the 
monsters, killing the monsters in some way; sneaking into the cave behind them; distracting them; or 


feeding them. When you view your drawing, “what did you do?” (give time for responses). 


“Picture 4 “The Cave” —in what or whom you place your personal power (what is influencing you; 
focusing on psychological energy). Some examples that other people have done include religious 
symbolism, bright yellow light or glow that provides a feeling of warmth; hiding behind rocks too scared 
to move; deceased family or friends; or elders and ancestral spirits. When you view your drawing, “what 


did you do?” (give time for responses). 
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Appendix J 


Follow-up Questions: Group 2 


1. Briefly describe your drawing in a sentence or two. Please include the “problem 


experienced” and how that problem was addressed. 


2. Please share any additional thoughts, insights, or comments about your artwork and/or art 


process you feel is important. 
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Appendix K 
Debriefing Statement 


Thank you for your participation! The goal of this study is to observe the relationship and role of 
creative art interventions in fostering resilience and problem-solving skills among adult 
participants. The questionnaire you completed measured your coping skills related to resilience, 
and the art directives were used to see if a more guided approach would elicit stronger 
problem-solving skills and overall resilience than an open art making process. In particular, the 
study explored a less often utilized art therapy activity, the Don Jones Assessment (DJA), to 
investigate if it can be an effective tool in identifying and/or facilitating the development of 
problem-solving skills. This research hypothesizes that those who partake in The Don Jones 
Assessment will report higher scores of resilience than those who participate in a less structured 
art activity. 


According to the author of the assessment, the DJA was designed to evoke, support, strengthen, 
and identify an individual’s coping skills (Jones, 1999). The use of metaphor is significant when 
using the DJA due to the unconscious associations and patterns that arise, and it may offer deeper 
insight into one's personal coping skills in the face of adversity. Wolin and Wolin (1993) believed 
that resilience is not only the capacity for one to bounce back from or withstand hardship, but it 
is also one's ability to repair and restore following hardship. Creativity is considered to be a 
resilient act; it emboldens protective factors when one is experiencing stress and adversity 
(Prescott et al., 2008). 


The risks of this study were minimal. Most participants experience a sense of enjoyment from 
engaging in the art activity and learning something new either about themselves or in art making. 
Others may feel frustrated by using the art materials, answering the questionnaire, or responding 
to the writing prompts. If you experienced anything beyond a mild, transitory negative response, 
please feel free to share this information with the researcher. However, if you find you need more 
support, please contact one of the following mental health services: 


Cornell Scott — Hill Health Center Dixwell at (203) 503-3000 
Connecticut Mental Health Center at (203) 974-7300 


If you are a student at Albertus Magnus College, you may contact the College’s Counseling 
Center at (203) 773-8149 or counseling@albertus.edu 


If you would like to know the results of this study, please provide your email address to the 
researcher. Do note, that results can only be provided in aggregate. 


If you would like to learn more about art therapy, please visit the American Art Therapy 
Association at www.arttherapy.org. 


